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The heads of these houses held a conspicu-
ous position in England. When Convocation
sat, all of them were present as official mem-
bers. In Parliament an increasing number
received, as time went on, summons to the
House of Lords, and finally their number
in it was equal to that of the bishops ; while
the Pope from the twelfth century onwards
granted one of the greater abbots after
another the honour of wearing episcopal
insignia. These mitred abbots were naturally
in most cases those who sat as barons. Four
of the chief abbesses also ranked as peers.
Thus the heads of the great monasteries
were of equal dignity with the bishops, and
a provision had to be made for them corre-
sponding to their position. This was done
by a division of estates between the head and
the house, as in the case of bishops and
chapters. In some cases as much as a third
of the whole revenue (or rather of the sources
which furnished it) was set apart; and the
relativerimportance of the head is seen by the
pension assigned him when the house was
dissolved by Henry VIII. It was often ten
times as large as that of the officers next in
rank to himself.

So the monasteries stood, dignified, respect-
able, generous to the poor, granting pensions